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ABSTEACT 

Ar. analysis of the present system of American 
television broadcasting reveals t^iat social and behavioral science 
has had very limited influence on its regulatory policymaking. The 
television advertisement and its potential adverse effect on children 
have come to the attention of federal regulatory bodies, as well as 
ccnsumer and children advocacy groups. However, there is a lack^nClf 
evaluation cf effectiveness of present and alternative regulai:ot;y 
stipulations. It is in the nonragulatory sphere that social and 
behavioral science has a major influence. It could guide 
decisionmaking in the television industry regarding self-regnlation, 
and improve its service to the public. One such example is the family 
viewing code accepted by the industry, which has curtailed the amount 
of violence and sex in prime-time programs. It is suggested that 
empirical evidence generated from social and behavioral science 
research could further influence industry action, and validate the 
rulings made by the broadcast standards departments, thus enhancing 
the public welfare. (SC) 
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THE ROLK OF SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
IN POLICYMAKING FOR TELEVISION 

By George Comstock. 
The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California 

The potential role of social and behavioral science in policy- 
making for television is large. Although it has had scant influence 
to date in federal regulatory act:fon, there are numerous possibilities 
for future application and its relevance in policymaking outside the 
sphere of formal regulation is great. 

THE POLICY ARENA 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) and the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) are the two major agencies involved in the 
regulation of broadcasting. The principal agency is the FCC, whose 
sphere includes the allocation of spectrum space among uses (such as 
educational vs. commercial broadcasting), the licensing of broad- 
casters, the determination of the prerogatives of broadcast 
television vs. such alternatives as pay and cable, and, to a very 
limited degree, certain aspects of content. The FTC has the 
narrower task of protecting consumers from deception, misrepre- 
sentation, and other foul play in television advertising. 

However, the arena of television policymaking is much broader 
than regulatory rulemaking. The actors and topics can be distinguished 
in terms of two related dimensions: (a) the target of action, or 
structural vs. social effects policymaking, and (b) the source 
of action, or regulatory vs. nonregulatory policymaking. Let us 
examine the resulting types: 
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Tj^)t^ Ojie: St rur t urn 1 il5iLL^7A^'if »1£ 

Decisions order tlie physical, economic, and operational makeup 
of the Industry, Principal actors are the FCC and the Congress, 
which stipulates the framework within which the FCC functions. The 
prototype of congressional boundary-setting for the FCC is the 
Communications Act of 1934, which created the agency. The White 
Hou,se Office of Telecommunications Policy, the industry, and vari- 
ous other bodies play a role through the formulation of or support 
or opposition to proposed steps. 

Type Vwo: Social Effects Policymaking 

Decisions are intended to affect the content of what is broad- 
cast, and derive from presumed effects on viewers. The foremost 
example is violence, typically assumed to have undesirable effects. 
Others include public service programming (encouraged), obscenity 
(discouraged), and advertising (which mu ; meet certain criteria). 
The focus of policy is the barring or alter.^ ion of the character 
or frequency of some class of content.. The principal actor is the 
industry itself, through its self-regiilatory procedures and its 
decisionmaking about programming. However, the FTC and the FCC 
have a limited regulatory role. Furthermore, Congress and various 
citizen groups, ranging from consumer idvocacy groups to those of 
religious and moral commitment, influence policy by generating 
pressures to which the industry and the regulatory agencies respond. 

Type Three; Regulatory Policymaking 

Decisions involve the stipulation of behavior for the industry 
by statute or regulatory rulemaking. The principal actors are the 
FCC, the FTC, and the Congress, Various other parties, and in 
particular the industry, influence decisions by support or opposi- 
tion. The great majority of regulatory decisions involve structural 
policymaking, but there is a limited amount of social effects 
policymaking. 
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Tyj)i* Four : ^ A^^'^J^'iL*^* ^ atory I*o 1 ij'V*^''}^^ ^-^g 

Decisions ar»-» liitc^ndtnl to infliuMifc pro^» ramming and advcr t i s i nf; 
oiitsidt' of formal retaliation. A principal actor Is the Industry 
throu^Ui Its se I f-rogu 1 a tory procedures and prot',raniming den* is ions. 
Others are the F-'CC, the FTC, the Congress, various cltij^en t;roups, 
and the puhlli* at large, whose varied displeasures the industry 
seeks to av(^id. 

Policymaking in regard to television thus involves the whole 
range of parties whose actions influence the behavior of the 
Industry, and the clientele for policy-relevant social and behavioral 
research is very broad. The relationships between these four types, 
with example's of decisionmaking, are shown in Table 1 and the 
principal actors and their primary roles are shown in Table 2. 
The actors include the federal regulatory bodies, the television 
Industry in all its diversity, the viewing public, including the 
noisome advocacy grcnips, and various interventionist bodies. The 
regulators make the rules, the industry responds^ the public and 
the Interventionist bodies react , and the industry and the regulators 
respond to the new situation. ihe process is continual. 

RHGULATORY POLICYMAKING 

There are a host of reasons why social and behavioral science 
has played little part in regulatory policymaking. However, no 
single factor is more responsible than the framework of economic 
contention in which such policymaking occurs. 

Whatever the declared issue, the stakes are access to income. 
Those affected are affected economically. This is true whether at 
issue is the right to be in business, exemplified by licensing or 
the required duties and stipulated prerogatives of business conduct. 

The controversies over statutory action by Congress are given 
new voice in the stage-set court :^f FTC and FCC rulemaking. The 
rulemaking process is contentious and adversarial. The outcome is 
open to judicial appeal because the various parties whose rights to 
present and future income are at issue must be assured of "due process." 
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,Mble .1 

Targets and Sources r f Television Policymaking 



Structural 



Target 
of Action 



Source of Action 



Regulatory 



FCC gr Tits and reviews 
license to broadcast 

FCC decides on outlets 
permissible in market 

FCC sets rules on common 
newspaper-TV station owner- 
ship In same market 



Nonregulatory 



Foundations and government 
give financial support to 
public television 

Advocacy group challeiiges 
station license renewal 



Social 
Effects 



Congress prohibits 
cigarette commercials 

FCC enforces Fairness 
Doctrine and equal time 
requirement 

FTC sets criteria to 
police false and mislead- 
ing advertising 



Industry adopts "family 
viewing" code 

Networks rule on accept- 
ability of program content 

Advocacy groups seek 
reduction in advertising 
on children's programming 
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Table 2 

PRINCIPAL ACTORS IN TKLEVISION POLlCYrJVKING 



Principal Actors 

Federal Regulatory Bodies 

FCC 
FTC 

Congress 



Kind of Decisionmaking 



Stipulate rules to which 
industry must conform. 



Television Industry 
Networks 

Affiliate stations 
Independent stations 
Advertising industry 
Producers /writers 



Respond to regulatory stipula- 
tions, threats of regulation, 
and actions of public and Inter- 
ventionist bodies, sor.etliaes by 
formal self-regulation, often 
Implicit" In dally decisionmaking. 



Viewing Public 

Advocacy groups 
General public 



Create context of opinion and 
litigation in which Industry 
and regulatory bodies function. 



Interventionist Bodies 

Educational system 
Pr iva t e found a t ion s 
Govemraent agencies 



Respond to Industry performance 
by subsidizing public television 
or by sponsoring research on 
television's social role. 
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•'•li.' .m..lrl .ulluTcd tn Iw the agencies Is that of lIr. judicial 
Pn.r..ss. with th.. tlli„K of hriofs hy inlc.rest.M parties, the 
ar.uuiM,, of cases. ,nul a strong reliance on precedents established 
in previous rulings. 

I" this context, the eventual impact on the television experi- 
ence of the viewer. althouKh the Justification of regulation. Is 
remote enough for cursory attention to take the place of detailed 
■-rutiny. The "public" as a mythical person is easier to deal 
with than an aKKre,,ate of statistics whose disposal as more or 
levss consistent with the "public welfare" is likely to be problematl- 
'••••1. The Immediate questions the decisionmakers face concern the 
law. economics, and technology. The inhospital ity of the milieu is 
testified to by the fact that typically the staffs at the FTC and 
FCC have not included social and behavioral scientists, there 
typically has been no in-house effort at expert evaluation of any 
relevant findings, and social and behavioral science typically has been 
Introduced, if at all. through the arguments of contending parties. 

New Issues 

m the mid-1970s, the influence of television advertising on 
children and adolescents became a topic of debate. Because adver- 
tising is believed by many not to enjoy the same protective defer- 
ence as news, public affairs, and entertainment, new regulatory 
Issues were raised. 

Special Status of AdverttsipB . Although the exact boundaries 
of FCC and FTC powers over broadcast content are ani^iguous. the widely 
accepted interpretation is: 

o The FCC is specifically restricted from attempting to 
regulate program content by its founding statute, the 
Communications Act of 193A. However, it has in fact done so 
to a very limited degree by taking into account the quantity 
of public service programming m license renewal, by its 
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•MM^ ' i ''it j ot ihi- I'.ifnu'ss in.' (whirh (alls tor lull 

'i^i'i'U; .ill sidrs i)\ .1 i'oiit rt)vr IS I.i 1 isf.iir), and by tin- 
<'<|i»-i 1 t ii;u' riMju i mm Ml I vh li-h spi-r i i i mj; i hat po 1 i I i (m 1 
(ami iil.it }i>r .»n nt 1 Ut' j'Jvon aciM^ss- on an i'(]i,al basis. 
(> Thr KCC is InrtluM- rcnst ra inrd bv ( ht^ l-frsl Amendment, wUasv 
" t r rt'doin o t s|)»M'r li" ^',uarai?t v i s puI>',iHi bv inos t 1 awyt»rs t o 
fxlriid ti> all ralt');or Ics o! proj^r.iin cnntfiit witbin the limit 
im[)(>st'd by t bt- Fairnrss noctrinc and ri\ui\l I inw rvquirrnwul , 
I) Tbrn* art* n.> .^'tatutDry rt's t r i t- 1 i ons nor, in tlu> opinion of 
most lawyiTs, do^s t hr proK^'iion of tlif I'irst AmtMuIinont 
t'xlfnd to advt'rtistn^ to tbc samo dt^^rtH' as to proj^'.rain 
con t vnt . 

Tlu' likolibood is that t f 1 i»v i s i on advt/r t Is in^ wi II bccomt' Ir.rrt'ashn 
llu> subirit oi attention by the FC:C and FTC » and that programming 
will ront inuo Lo b*. largely avoided bv the FCC, although the ovor- 
^"rn, pending appeal, of "family viewing" has introduced new 
pressures for regulatory restraints on programming. 

Old Topic. New Questions, Television advertising is no new^ 
comer to the policy arena. Although attempts to legislate or 
regulate the quantity of commercials have failed because of 
industry opposition (Jones, .1967; Barnouw, 1975), deception, an 
FTC concern, has been getting increasing attention (Emery, 1971), 
and the campaign against cigarette commercials (eventually banned 
by Congress) introduced the precedent of the FCC requiring counter- 
commercials under the Fairness Doctrine, 

The new focus is owed to the advocacy groups, principally 
Action fo. Children's Television and Robert Chonte and his Council 
on Children, Media and Merchandising. In i he early 1970s, they 
challenged the propriety of directing advertising at children who 
mav be emotionally and intellectually ill-prepared to evaluate 
'•alrulated attempts at persuasion and the nutritional value of 
cereals and other food products designed to appeal to children. 
Partial rictorles were won bv the reduction by the industry of t\w 
qn,;ntirv of advertising on children^ prograrmning and bv the 
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tint r ( t ion, I I upr, » .ul ( ol (iTimIs. Uv t lit- m I d i ^> / Os , tin* drbalr h.u! 
wltli'iii'tl ti» Im hull' flu- .ul vr r t I s i n ot oviT-t ln'-tount im <lruv,»i ,iiul o\ 
l)t*«'r .uul wliu', .nil! l lir tlr^'.rrr .itiii t vpi' ot new prot rrt Ion , ii .niv ♦ 
I'fipi I ri'tl l)v VI) un^; v i cwrrs . 

Till' ri'Sull ot lli«'sr rtliM'lN iTiMti'd a iirw srl ot <pirsliuns in 
r^'V'ird to till' iMtri'ts ol hro.ult-.uit tnnlrnl to he adil ri'ssni by sixM.ii 
.u. .'♦•Ii.iv IiMM I sc'iriirr. Thi'V Iiirliuir: 

o Till' (lf^',ri*r Id wlUrh thlidrt'n fail In juTiM^Ivc 1 1 i-v I s I on 
ailviTl Isdi^'. as a raliulattui attt/mpt to IntiniH* hrhavlnr ot 
htMU' r 1 I t t lu' r ommiin I ca t o r • 
o Tlu' t rt'(|n*'iu'y with which expectations over fixxisl uf Is , toys, 
or rlothin^'. an* raised or shapt»d by television advertising', 
beyond what the prodnet, once purchased, can d(»liver, 
o The extent to wlilch children are motivated by television 
advi'rt Is in^» to pressure partMits to make purchases that 
otherwlsi* would not be made, 
o The decree to which food preferences and dietary practices, 
not only in the Immediate present but more* importantly in 
later life, :ire shaptHi by television advertising toward 
1 oodst uf t s doubtful In thei r C{)nt r Ibut ion to hea 1 1 h , such 
as items low in nutritional value or high in su^ar or 
clu^ I es t ero 1 . 

o Tlu» def»ree to whfrh the advertising on television of over- 
the-counter, proprietary drugs encourages young people to 
abuse these licit drugs or engage In the consumption of 
illicit d rugs , e i t ht* r in the immediate p resent or in later 
life. 

o The degree to w :"ch al 'ohol consumption or abuse by young 
persons is infhienied by alcoholic beverage commercials 
(restricted by industry code to beer and wine) or by 
portrayals of alcohol consumption in drama (where there are 
no bars against hard liquor). 

o The degree to which the television advertising of household 
prc^ducts dangerous when employed in play, such as certain 
cleaning substances, enc^ouragos children to experiment with 
them. 

^ 10 
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I'll'- (Iri'i ri- lo whirli \ \\v rv,po'.tiM< <>! v»mii)>' piM»plr |t) | hr 
Iniplli'ii )Moin'ni< in t 1 i s (on i < Mtiuh « m i .1 | «, «>) socl.d 
«nnMltMj.il ht'nrlh I I'oiii |»ur<h,iM' fiU'.»MultM s iii.it i'l i .i I ( st i of 
tin r iM M si i • v.i I ur:» ,uul .1 1 t i r udivi , 
0 ill*' ilf^'.itM' tt> whii h vrr v r.irlv -ind t ln-n ( onMnnin^, rxposrj*' 
0 1 1 li I ! il I i'H to I r I rv I s 1 on ,itl vc r i. i s I n j*. 1 r.itls , with t ln' I r 
1 n< r tMS i UK * <>mpr«'lnMis I on o I t lir st' I I j n t r res t rd nat nro o t 
i ornnitTi' Li 1 s , to ski'ptli ism .ilionl .ili pnl)!!!' rommuti I ( at i ons . 
Thr [)ortinn ol t lu* yoniiK fUKllrini' wfiicli r,in bi> s.ild to 
.itttMul to ,nul (Mulorst.ind tin* s.ih-s nuvis.^'.rs ol irlrvlslt^n 
tommi' rr 1 .1 1 s . 

A (♦Mitral Issnr is t lu* portion of lUv broadtMSt day in whirh 
(hildrrnS; rracMons arr rrlfvanl. Tlu'ro art* prtd)ahly always at 
h/a^;t a ffw dilld viewers. Wlieii are tlu-y Imporlaet ? The pr<»Hent 
National AssoclaMon of Broadcasters rode provisions ^ eliildrea 
and advertising'. ^Pply only wlien the advertisln>; is d r'cted at 
t'hildren, t lie program is Intended for (^liildron, and ehildrt^n are a 
majority of l he audience. As miK^li as nine-tenths of rliildren's 
viewln>^ oct nrs wlien these criteria do not apply. 

Sornt* ar^;iie that polic^les directed at specific av;e levels are 
not practical becaiisi' of tlie he t e ro^t^neoiis nature of the tclevii^ion 
audience. V. t , it is precisely such a policy tliat NAB now follows 
and the FCC apparently endorses (Federal Communicat i-ius Commission, 
1974) m applying certain strictures only to programming and adver- 
tising specifically directed at cliildren at times when children 
make up a majority of tlie audience. Rather than concluding from 
tlie impossibility of perfect c-^ppl icat ion of an age-specific policy 
that any sucli policy is impractical, tlie more justifiable response 
would be the analysis of audience patterns by age to determine 
the number of children and hours of programming that might be 
affected by various alternative prohibitions based on the number of 
children of a certain age in the audienc»». Then — and only ther-~ 
w(Mild it he time to judge the practical it v of such a policy on 
the basis of empirical evidence of its likely effectiveness. 
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Fi.iiu'Ih X. liollolll, with rlic ruipport ot IM othor rttatr Mtlunu'yH 
y.iMUTal, aMkril tUr KCC I o b.in ovr r- 1 ho -ronntiM' dr ug iidvi' rt 1h lug 
prior to ;),m, to pioli'ct cuiltiifn. \\\v pi^ltlon rltiMi ntimvroiiH 
?auii4<';» oMttMUilhly tlrmonst i .it Iuk t hr Inthh'iU'O ot li^hwinlon on tlu' 
tliouKht .nul bfh.ivlor ot i'hlltlriMi 4iiul ado lof^ ctMil m , The rcHponfio ol 
llu* Kovrriimont was to ronvi-n*' FCC-rrc i'/u:t - f Itui 1 ng luMirlngs to 
r^'vlfw tlu' Htati' ot Mrlcntlfic knowlrdgr on iUv offei'ts of exposure 
to drug ad\Vfrt iMliig on Urlt and il licit drug conHvimpt Ion and 
aliu.st* « 

A I f hr ■rntt-r ot utli-ntloi was ,t t lir*M'-.ind -a-ha 1 1 v<'ar 
1 on>', It ud I na 1 ^fudv 1 \ \ ') vfar-oiti hovs spot^sorcd by NIU! (MfluvHky, 
l'fki>wsk V , and St (pp. I ^> / S ) . Tho prhnlp.il lindlnf^ was that rxposuit- 
to dru>; a^lvc'r t i s Iti^; was unrt'latt'd to later Illicit drug ust\ hut was 
pt>sitivc»ly although modi'Stly rrlat(»d to licit (ovor-tho-(N)untcr ) drug 
us*», .1 1 f the ahsi'ncc of data on whether or not such consumption 

was i nappropr iato to symptoms did not pormit any Inforrnc** about 
whi'tlior It constituted '*abusf.*' Those concerned over the effects 
o\ drug aiivk'rr i s Ing argued that the NBC study should not be con- 
sldi-riMl definitive hecausi* It did nt)t answer the (|uestion of licit 
dru>; abtisf or very long-term effects. Ironically, no one seemed 
to nt)t ii'i' that thi^se data could answer such questions if the original 
r*ampU were resurvi>ycd to obtain data on the role of symptomatology 
in licit drug cons\imptIon ami on longer-range effects. 

ihi' BellottI petition waS rejected for lack of supporting 
enofricii evidenco. However, one can imagine the pressure tluit 
woild h.ivv been generated by empirical evidence of a causal 
coui et t ion between drug abuse and exposure to drug advertising. The 
fail ire of the P'CC-'^TC hearings to lead to a regulatory stipulation 
is ruither surprising nor important. Their importance is that they 
demonstrate the piUtMitial of scientific evidence of social fact ;*s 
a precursor to regulatory decisionmaking. 

Th-^ future dirt»ction and scope of regulatory action cannot be 
predlct^Ml. particularly becMuse It will (H:cur in t>ie context of 
S4» 1 f -reg'ilat orv steps by the industry that may substltut«» for (and 

Er|c 12 
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often be in response to threat of) regulation. However, chere is 
no reason to think that in the long-run rhe issues will be confined 
to the young because at the root is the viewer's presumed vulnerability, 
a state not exclusive to any age group. 

Evaluation of Outcomes 

There is also an unrealized potential for social and behavi.ial 
science in evaluating the outcomes of rulemaking and of industry 
practices that in some way might become subject to regulation. 
There are three kinds of questions which such evaluation may 
. address: 

o The effectiveness of present regulatory stipulations and policies, 
o The effectiveness of various alternative regulatory steps, 
o The effectiveness of industry practices, such as in self- 
regulation, where regulatory action might be appropriate. 
Present Policies . At any time, current regulations may be 
subjected to an empirical test of whether they are achieving their 
intended effects. An example of the evaluation of existing regulatory 
practice is a recent study that found a community's knowledge of local 
public affairs positively related to presence of a television station 
within the community (Lucas and Possner, 1975). This finding provides 
important support for the FCC concept of local ownership providing special 
benefits but also raises the question of what might be done to insure 
local news coverage for communities now without stations. 

Alternative Ste_£s. Regulatory action inevitably represents a 
selection from among alternatives. To make the choice evidence should 
be reviewed and new research sometimes undertaken. It is in this vein 
that NSF sponsored an evaluation of the evidence on the effects of 
common ownership of different media— such as a daily newspaper and 
television station— within a market, particularly in regard to fairness 
and completeness of news coverage. The study concluded that "most 
questions about the effects of media ownership concentration on 
media performance must be answered with the well-known Scotch verdict 
•Not proved!'" (Baer et al., 1974). On the surface, this is inconclu- 
sive. However, when interpreted in the context of the evolution of 

13 
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FCC decisionmaking toward the view that mu;r.iple ownership of television 
and other media in a market is prima f ac i e undesirable because of the 
risk of one-sided news coverage or other advantage-taking, it provides 
considerable guidance by demonstrating that there is no evidence that 
clear benefits are sacrificed when concentration is discouraged. 

Industry Practices , The evaluation of industry practices as 
a prelude to possible regulatory action is also a possible use of 
social and behavioral science. For example, the NAB code requires 
"positive disclosure" of items which must be purchased separately, 
including batteries and accessories, and encouragement of "recognized 
standards of safety," which in some instances implies warnings of 
possible hazards (National Association of Broadcasters, 1975; 
U.S. Congress, 1975). It is reasonable to ask for evidence that 
such requirements result in advertising that in fact is more 
informative for parents and children and evidence that hazard 
warnings do not heighten the attraction of dangerous products for 
children's play. 

The limits on the authority of the FCC or FTC to engage in 
rulemal ing on a particular topic obviously pose no problem to such 
evaluation when it is sponsored by some other entity, but it is 
also likely that limits on rulemaking that are yet to be defined by 
the courts do not impose a barrier to the FCC or FTC studying the 
efficacy of industry procedures. Constitutional or statutory 
restrictions may bar certain kinds of rulemaking, but they would not 
appear to bar the collection of data in the ab,,ence of a specific 
rule whose legitimacy is yet to be tested in the courts. One 
reason is that the precise boundaries of FCC and FTC authority are 
ambiguous until subject to court test. Another is that a rule^-^ 
making intended to supplant a self-regulatory procedure might h^e 
the B'r'ne intended outcome but could involve quite different mechaniams, 
so that the unacceptabi lity of self-regulatory action as a model for 
a regulatory rule is not a sufficient argument to rule out the pos-* 
sibility of regulatory action. At the evaluation stage, the character 
of an eventual rulemaking would be unknown, and it is hard to conceive 
of a Constitutional or statutory restriction having much force in 
advance of the action purported to be at variance with it. 
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It is in the onrcgula to ry sphere that social and behavioral 
science ha ^ its major influence. It provides an evidentiary 
iramework within which the various actors that define policy operate, 
and has the potential to p,uide industry decisionmaking ^. regard 
to self-regulation and improving its service Co the public. 

* ' F' amily Viewing" and the Persistent Issue 

Co ngress, the FCC, and the Industry . In 1974, the pressures 
on the FCC in regard to violence and sex on television were 
escalated sharply when the Congress instructed the FCC to report 
on "specific positive actions taken or planned by the Commission to 
protect chil'^rer from excessive programming of violence and 
obscenity" ( Broadcasting , October 21, 1974). 

Chairman Richard E. Wiley, in the belief that the Communications 
Act of 1934 and the First Amendment left the agency without rule- 
making authority (The Ford Foundation, 1976), initiated a series of meet- 
ings with high level broadcasting executives, including the presidents 
of the three networks. Arthur Taylor, then president of CBS, advanced 
the concept of what came to be called "family viewing" — two hours of 
early evening programming during which "sex and violence" would be 
sharply curtailed. In 1975, the three networks and the National 
Association of Broadcasters adopted such a code and the Public 
Broadcasting System agreed to comply. The reform was as industry- 
wide as conceivable, with only the stations affiliated neither with 
the networks nor the NAB unaffected. 

Public Response . The public appears to support the Intent of 
the code. However, it appears to favor an even broader reduction 
in "sex and violence" than the code would achieve. 

Nationwide polls both shortly after code adoption and six 
months later found about 80 percent of American adults saying they 
favor "family viuvlng/' although a majority first needed It explained 
to them (Ryan, 1976), More than half of the public subscribes to 
the statement that "there is too much emphasis on sex on television" 
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and almost three-fourths subscribes to the statement that "there is 
too much violence on television." 

However, experience with "family viewing" apparently was dis- 
appointing. Adults who believed it would improve television declined 
sharply (from 56 to 31 percent) as did parents who found it "very 

.» 

helpful" or "fairly helpful" (from 48 to 39 percent). Only one-fifth 
of adults believed there should be "stricter controls," only one- 
third believed "family viewing" should be continued, but fully half 
asserted that "sex and violence" should be reduced throughout the 
evening. In short, once informed about it, the public liked the 
"family viewing" concept, was somewhat disappointed in its execution, 
fully supports the goal of reducing "sex and violence" (over 80 
percent favored either '^family viewing" or more extensive reform) , 
but is not ready to support action that sounds like censorship. 

Court Intervention . The new code was immediately challenged 
in federal court in Los Angeles by Hollywood's television writers 
and producers^ with the F i.i -1 Communications Commission, the 
National Association of Bro^ ^casters , and the three networks as 
defendants, and on November 4, 1975, Federal Judge Warren G. Ferguson 
ruled in favor of the plainciffs. The grounds were application of 
government duress, inappropriateness of FCC involvement without 
adherence to formal FCC procedures, and incompatibility with the 
First Amendment ( Broadcasting , November 15, 1976). He declared 
that the industry-wide ban deprived broadcasters of their Consti- 
tutional prerogative to select programming independently, and ruled 
that the plaintiffs could sue for any economic damages suffered as 
a result of the policy. He did not in any way rule against "family 
viewing" when applied by the networks or by stations individually. 
Wliat he struck down was a code adopted on an industry-wide basis 
as the result of government pressure which he characterized as the 
establishment of censorship. 

The decision raises more issues than it settles. It is being 
appealed by the FCC and various portions of the industry. The net- 
works declare they will continue as if the code had survived the 
court test. However, because of the judge's invalidation of 
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restraint on the prerogatives of Individual broadcasters, the NAB 
ceased to requl.e mandatory subscription to Its code by members while 
simultaneously affirming the need for an Industry-wide code. 

New pressures for federal Interference In programming will 
certainly be one result. Congress Is expected to be Insistent that 
some means be developed to reduce "sex and violence," end many expect 
Congress to test fully the protection offered by the First Amendment 
(Broadcast ing , November 22, 1976), This Is a particularly sensitive 
time for increased Congressional scrutiny because one of the tasks 
before the Congress Is the possible rewriting of the C jinmunlcatlons 
Act . 

Policy Outcomes , Public opinion and federal court were not , the 
only trials for "family viewing." There was also Its record on the 
screen. It significantly reduced violence during the period affected 
(Gerbner et al . , 1976; Columbia Broadcasting System, 1976). Program- 
ming changed, with an Increase in situation comedy, general drama, 
and variety and a decrease in mystery/suspense, westerns, and feature 
films. There were no major changes in audience size or composition 
(A.C. Nielsen, 1976) although a slight increase in total audience 
is traceable to increased viewing by children and adolescents. A 
^ major question is whether the policy might not have the unintended 
effect of increasing content of the sort proscribed by implicitly 
designating the post-"family viewing" period as "adult viewing ♦" 
The test has been too brief for a firm conclusion, but the early 
evidence favors such a cynical hypothesis for the fall declines in 
violence during the early evening saw an increase in subsequent 
hours . 

There is also reason to be somewhat skeptical about the contri*- 
bution of "family viewing" to the reduction of any undesirable social 
effects that television violence may have. Certainly the most 
plausible interpretation of the evidence is that television violence 
increases aggressiveness on the part of the young (Bandura, 1973; 
Berkowitz, 1962; Bogart, 1972; Chaffee, 1972; Comstock, 1976 ; 
Goranson, 1970; Krull and Watt, 1973; Liebert, Neale, and. Davison, 
1973; Shirley, 1973; Singer, 1971; Surgeon General's Scientific 
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Advisory Committee, 1972). A sizable number of laboratory-type 
experiments have demonstrated that television violence can be a 
cause of subsequent aggression immediately after viewing through a 
variety of processes, including the acquisition of new behavioral 
responses through observation, reduction of inhibitions, increases 
in the salience ""or aggression of environmental stimuli, and 
physiological arousal. A number of surveys have also found a 
correlation between prior violence viewing and aggression in every- 
day life not attributable either to a greater preference for violent 
entertainment on the part of aggressive persons or to the influence 
of various measured variables other tha* violence viewing. The 
causal interpretation rests on this convergence of the experimental 
demonstration of causal mechanignts and evidence of real-life associa- 
tion for which a non-causal explanation is not apparent. What the 
evidence does not make clear is the degree to which the increased 
aggressiveness translates into harmful social impact, which may be 
negligible or large. Furthermore, we do not know whether "family 
viewing'' reduces violence below the threshold of harmful effect, 
either in its own time period or across the evening schedule. 

The Persistent Issue . Since the 1950s, television violence has 
been the subject of seven major congressional hearings, and the focus 
of two major federal inquiries, the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence (Baker and Ball, 1969) and the Surgeon 
General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior (1972). Yet, it is now attracting more attention than at 
any time in the past, and the intervals between' its prominence as a 
public issue seem to be decreasing. 

In 1976, the American Medical Association, the American 
Psychiatric Association, and the national Parent-Teacher ivRoriation 
inaugurated campaigns against television violence. There was also 
a nascent advertiser's revolt, with several major corporations and 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency disassociating themselves 
from violent prograimning. 

In addition, th(» advocacy group headed by former FCC commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson, the National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting^ 
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employed a firm that monitors commercials to insure advf: rLl"r, j-hat 
they receive the airtime paid for to monitor violence. The result 
was an up-to-date, continuing correlation of violent portrayals with 
the advertisers associated with such programming , something beyond 
the scope of the annual measurement of the violence in one week of 
programming provided by Gerbner and his colleagues (Gerbner et al., 
1976). The industry was aghast — at the ingenuity, and at the implica- 
tions, for this approach made possible the linking of advertiser 
appearance with any measurable dimension of television content, 
opening the way for public pressure on advertisers on the ore hand, 
and advertiser pressure on the industry on th-^ other. 

Many critics of violent television entertainment have argued for 
years that the industry would be moat susceptible through advertisers. 
This is a proposition whose implications have never been carefully 
examined. It is far from clear that advertisers, who typically are 
conservative in regard to norma and values would make desirable 
censors, or that their censorship may not extend to other kinds of 
portrayals, with the long-term effect differing considerably from 
what many of those concerned about violence would desire. 

The future in regard to content is also made problematical by 
the increasing abandonment of entertainment taboos, as exemplified 
by the hit of 1975-76, Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman . Much of the content 
homosexuality, for example — would have been unacceptable a decade ago. 
This trend is probably a long-term outcome of television's continuing 
competition with motion pictures. A factor in the upward tre:id of 
violence in both media over the past decades (Clark and Blankenburg, 
1972) has been their competition. With television now particularly 
constrained in regard to violence^ it is likely that there will be 
increasing resort to social relations that are novel or startling 
but defensible as not primarily or blatantly *'sexual." This is 
particularly so because the themes dear to newspaper advice coIup 3 
and popular psychology thrive in the limited format of the dramatic 
or comedy series . 

The Larger Lessons , Although the eventual fate of ^'family 
viewing" is unknovm, it is clear that it represents an important 
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Innovation in social effects policymaking by introducing a common 
restraint across broadcasters. This is perhaps the sole way to 
reshape programming in a system in which its makeup is governed by 
competition for the audience. 

It is also clear that it is an example of policymaking in part 
traceable to the findings of social and behavioral science. The 
conclusion of Cater and Strickland (1975) that the Surgeon General's 
study of television violence had no effect on industry practice was 
premature. FCC Chairman Wiley has credited the Surgeon General's 
study with initiating the series of events which culminated in 
"family viewing" (The Ford Foundation, 1976V Although cpin. nv ' 
belief, in Congrese and among the public, were certainly critical 
factors, the coCe certainly would not have come into existence had 
the support of scientific evidence been absent. Thus, "family 
viewing" illustrav.es one of the major ways in whi-h social and 
behavioral science can influence television policymaking — not 
through its role in the rulemaking process, but by affecting the 
pressures on policymakers „ Sometimes the outcome will be regulatory 
action, but more often it will be self-regulatory action taken to 
discourage regulation and placate critics. 

The Industry as Central Actor 

Because of the way broadcasting is organized in the United 
States, policymaking that directly affects programming typically 
involves the response of the industry to assorted pressures. As 
Larsen (1964) points out, the institutions of mass communication 
typically minimize the risk of interference by policing themselves. 

Ihe most publicized instrument is the Television Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters and the guidelines developed 
in connection .Tith it (National Association of Broadcasters, 1975; 
Jnited States Congress^ 1975), which sets forth standards for both 
programming and advertising. However, neither the NAB code nor any 
other codes has any meaningful mechanism for enforcement. The 
effective instrument is the broadcast standards department which 
interprets and applies such injunctions at each network. 
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The criteria for advertising, such as the prohibitirn of sales 
pitches by hosts or primary cartoon characters in children's program- 
ming, are fairly explicit. It is programming that involves the 
majority of decisionmaking. 

The programming that newly appears on the screen each fall is 
the result of a complex process begun a year before. The three 
paicies in the decisionmaking are the prcgramciing department of the 
network, the independent production companies which develop the 
programs for sale to the networks, and the network broadcast standards 
department. The critical decisions about survivors are made by the 
programming department. The actual programs are deeply affected by 
the decisions of producers and writers at the intiependent production 
companies. Both will have to satisfy the broadcast standards 
department • 

At each of several stages, tht, evolving episode is reviewed by 
che broadcast standards departments and objections set forth in 
writing. The basic concept, the script a^d treatment (usually 
available in comic strip form in a "storyboard") , the **rough cut** 
(a version of the episode imperfect in sound and editing) , and the 
final versic.i are all subject to scrutiny. Eventually, all broad- 
casting is affected because much of what is shown by non-network 
stations are syndicated reruns originally produced under the con- 
ditions stipulated by the networks. 

The self-regulatory mechanism of the broadcast standards depart- 
ments is the sole systematic element in the multitude of decisions 
which lie behind any television program or advertisement. As a 
result, the mechanism provides a formal means by which pressures 
from the many parties involved in broadcasting can find expression. 

It is important to understand that this expression can only be 
negative in direction. The separation of authority that has evolved 
between those responsible for production and those responsible for 
enforcing standards leaves no place for positive stipulations in 
behalf of certain kinds of portrayals. In fact, the incentive is 
to avoid such responsibility because it would greatly increase 
conflicts over the propriety of content. 
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'^'wo Roles for Research . In these circumstances, social and 
behavioral science can influence the industry's social effects policy- 
making in two major ways. One is hy compelling industry action, of 
which its attempt to reduce violence is an example. The other is 
by defining the corrective prohibitory steps the industry should 
take through the empirical experimental testing of the validity of 
the various rulings made by the broadcast standards departments. 

There are already many findings in the research to date on the 
effects of violent portrayals on the aggressiveness of young viewers 
thaL bear on the kind of self-regulator/ Judgments being made. For 
example, it has been found that: 

o The reward or lack of punishment in the portrayal for the 

perpetrator increases the likelihood of subsequent aggressive^ 
ness by the young viewer, while punishment decreases it 
(Rosekrans and Hartup, 1967; Bandura, 1965; Bandura, Ross 
and Roes, 1963) . 
o The presentation of the portrayeti violence as justified 
increases the likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness 
by the young viewer (Berkowitz and Rawlings, 1963; Meyer, 1972). 
o The inclusion of cues in the violent portrayal which match 
cues in real life environment, such as similarity of name of 
victim, increase the likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness by 
the young viewer (Berkowitz and Geen, 1966). 
o The depicting of the perpetrator in a violent portrayal 

as similar to the viewer increases the likelihood of subsequent 
aggressiveness by the young viewer (Rosekrans, 1967). 
o The depicting of a portrayal of violent interaction between 
persons as aggressive and motivated by intent to injure 
increases the likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness 
(Berkowitz and Alioto, 1973; Geen and Stonner, 1972). 
o The depicting of a portrayal of violent interaction 

between persons as real rather than fiction increases the 
likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness (Feshbach, 1972). 
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o Tlie presentation of highly exciting material of any kind 
increases the likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness when 
that is an appropriate response (Zillmann, 1971; Tamenbaum 
and Zillmann , 1975) . 

However, there has never been an effort to focus a series of 
studies on the empirical validity of the rulings made within the 
industry and there are many questions on which empirical e/idehce is 
lacking or not adequate for decisionmaking. Production-oriented 
research designed to answer the questions now settled intuitively 
would be a large step toward increasing the relevance of social 
and behavioral science in television policymaking. 

A Third Challenge. There is a third and even more difficult 
challenge for social and behavioral science in d^iectly enhancing 
the service rendered the public by television. Television broad- 
casting is a business engaged in the selling to advertisers of 
/iccess to audiences, and largely it gains these audiences by the 
presentation of entertainment. However, it shares with other media 
a normative and self-acknowledged role to provide news and informa- 
tion, and to some degree to entertain in ways that are socially 
constructive. It is this norm of social responsibility that Justifies 
the protection of the First Amendment and is the rationale for the 
re?ilation of scarce broadcast frequencies by the government. 

Research and analysis conducted by the media to guide policy 
has focused on potential popularity of content. In television, this 
use of research extends not only to entertainment, but to the selec- 
tion of on-the-air news personnel and the design of news and public 
affairs formats. This leaves untouched the more ii^ortant question 
of the degree to which programming serves various public needs. 

Of greatest use would be better evidence on the efficacy of 
current national television news. Network coverage typically treats 
news as episodic event, and emphasizes the event which is amenable 
to camera coverage. Yet. many rely largely on television for news 
and groups which are highly oriented toward television and less 
likely to supplement television with newspaper and magazine reading 
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Include the less educated and blacks (Robinson, 1971; McCombs, 1968). 
The occasionally-reported lack of a correlation between television 
news exposure and public affairs knowledge (Patterson and McCiure, 
1976; Robinson, 1972) encourages the speculation that television 
as a sole news source is inadequate. The networks tacitly acknowledged 
the possibility by weighing in 1976 the doubling of the time allotted 
to early evening news, an innovation at least temporarily abandoned 
becaude of the opposition of affiliate stations, which find the time 
more profitable if programmed independently. The substitution of 
effectiveness for the present research criterion of popular acceptance 
could provide crucial evidence for constructive reform. 

There is al?o a role for social and behavioral science in the 
shaping of entertainment by clarifying its psychological impact. 
It would be naive to argue that research could easily improve 
programming. Nevertheless, it is clear that television's producers 
and writers strive for what they perceive to be the most socially 
meaningful drama and comedy possible within a given format, and 
increased knowledge of the constructive and destructive roles of 
en* rtainment in people's lives conceivably could alter the conceptual 
framework they inhabit. Neither of these issues are likely to be 
directly addressed by the industry because its priorities inevitably 
lie In audience maximization. This places the challenge before 
academia, Independent research centers, and the private foundations 
and government agencies which support their activities. 



IN CONCLUSION 

This analysis dea^f with the present system of American broad- 
casting. Although many advocate reforms, the system is likely to 
continue much as it is for reasons of sociology and politics, A 
society does not dismantle its major institutions in the absence 
of public displeasure, and usually that displeasure must reach the 
level of fury for such transformations to occur, and there is no 
evidence of great public dissatisfaction with television, and certainly 
no sign that any dissatisfaction that exists is accompanied by any 
widespread belief in the desirability of radical reform. Furthermore, 
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the present system has created in the broadcasters which benefit from 
it a very powerful set of vested interests opposed to any change. 

The major source for change will certainly be the various 
technological deve lopmentG—cable and pay television, in-home play^ 
back, and the delivery of special services and inf o^Tnation into the 
home. iheir eventual impact of course is unkno'^, but at present 
they are being accommodated slowly Mthir. ':he present framework. 
But even if the most radical of possible changes were to occur, 
social effects policymaking and the ne^id for evidence on which to 
base it from social and behavioral science would continue because 
such policymaking is an inherent part of mass communications. If it 
is not the product of regulation, it will emanate from the desire 
of broadcasting to minimize the risk of external control by establish- 
ing rules and standards to avoid governmental or public wrath. 

The pursuit of scientific evidence about the effects of mass 
communication sometimes seems to trouble people. When television 
is criticized for what it brings into the home, its defenders often 
assert that 'jhis is a case of "killing the messenger" because the 
medium, in news and entertainment, only reflects the society. They 
are quite right that the mass media are often the scapegoat for evils 
that originate elsewhere. Unfortunately, this viev is sometimes 
accompanied by the belief that "hear no evil, see no evil" is a 
proper attitude toward evidence of media's effects. The argument 
la that research is dangerous to free expression because it may end 
in restrictions on what can be comiunicated . It is hopefully true 
that the demonstration of an undesirable effect may alter the decisions 
that enter into television programming. What the argument overlooks 
is that there is never a time when decisions are not being made about 
what is acceptable. Given this fact, it is better that such decisions 
be based on knowledge than made in ignorance. 
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